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Occasional  Paper.  No.  20. 

OCTOBER  20th,   1902. 

All  communications  for  the  next  number  must  be  sent  on  or  before 
December  15th,  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Hon.  Editor,  53,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  S.W.  , 

The  Editor  does  not  of  necessity  identify  himself  with  opinions  which 
may  be  expressed  in  the  signed  articles  or  in  letters  of  correspondents,  and 
the  right  is  reserved  of  not  printing  any  letter  which  may  seem  not  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  a  discussion  likely  to  be  profitable.  Letters  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Copies  of  this  Paper,  price  3d.  each,  or  3^d.  post  free,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Editor. 


EDITORIAL. 


With  this  number  The  Blind  completes  five  years  of  its 
existence,  and  with  it  we  propose  to  close  the  first  volume.  An 
index,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  up  to  and  including  the 
present  number,  together  with  a  title  page,  is  published  herewith 
as  a  supplement.  We  trust  that  the  object  for  which  this  paper 
was  started,  viz.,  to  disseminate  useful  information  about  the 
Blind  has  been  attained,  and  that  the  contents  have  been  found 
helpful. 

In  this  number  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Pine,  for  his 
interesting  and  lucid  account  of  the  recent  Congress  at  Brussels, 
which  he  has  kindly  written  at  our  special  request.  There  were 
so  many  questions  discussed,  that  although  the  account  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  usual  length  of  such  articles,  Mr.  Pine 
informs  us  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  confining  it  even  to  its 
present  limit. 

Intending  subscribers  to  this  quarterly  paper,  for  the  year 
1903,  are  requested  to  forward  their  subscription  to  the  Editor, 
on  or  before  December  15th  next.  The  payment  of  is.  2d.  will 
ensure  the  regular  receipt  of  one  copy  of  the  four  quarterly 
numbers,  postage  free,  as  soon  as  published. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 
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NOTES. 

r.  The  Rev.  John  Swinnerton,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Magor 
with  Redwick,  formerly  a  Gardner  Scholar  at  Worcester  Blind 
College,  and  at  Oxford,  was  ordained  priest  on  September  21st, 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Out  of  23  candidates  for 
ordinatign  as  priests,  Mr.  Swinnerton  took  the  second  place. 
At  the  same  ordination  Mr.  Greville  Colin  Pope,  B.A.,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  also  a  former  scholar  at  Worcester  Blind 
College,  was  ordained  Deacon,  taking  the  third  place  out  of  ten 
candidates  for  the  Diaconate.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  after- 
wards licensed  Mr.  Pope  to  the  Curacy  of  Llandevaud,  where  he 
has  commenced  work. 


2.  We  regret  that  in  our  last  number  it  was  stated  that 
Messrs.  Gardner  and  Barker  were  Gardner  scholars  at  Worcester 
Blind  College.  It  is  true  that  they  were  trained  at  the  College, 
but  they  were  Gardner  scholars  only  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
Universities  respectively,  and  not  at  the  College.  In  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Barker  on  his  success,  we  ought  to  have  added 
that  he  was  the  only  man  placed  in  the  First  Class  of  English 
Language  and  Literature. 


3.  Copies  of  the  official  report  of  the  recent  Conference  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Blind  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  53,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  The  price  is  2s.  6d.  each  copy,  or  by  post 
2s.  iod.  Baron  Fernand  de  Schickler  writes  us,  pointing  out  a 
slight  error  on  page  88.  The  workmen  to  whom  he  referred  do 
not  remain  in  the  School  for  four  or  six  years,  but  four  or  six 
months.  , 


4.  Last  month  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association 
removed  from  33,  Cambridge  Square  to  206,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W, 
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5.  Mr.  Godfrey  H.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen's 
Square,  Bloomsbury.  His  connection  with  the  B.  &  F.  B.  A. 
ceased  on  the  16th  of  October,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  E.  Barnes,  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  London  and 
General  Porters'  Benevolent  Association. 


6.     Miss   Nellie  Swithenbank,  an  old  pupil  of  the  Royal 

Normal   College,   has  been  appointed  Assistant  Teacher  under 

the   Bradford    School  Board   at   the    School    for   the   Blind  in 
Carlton  Street. 


7.  The  Blind  Tuners'  Federation,  to  which  we  referred  in 
cur  last  number,  paragraph  11,  has  issued  a  prospectus.  A  copy 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Robinson 
who  has  removed  from  100,  Gaisford  Street  to  14,  Alma  Road, 
Canonbury,  N. 


8.  An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Gardners'  Trust  to  persuade  the  various  Railway  Companies  to 
reduce  their  fares  in  the  case  of  blind  men  and  women  travelling 
to  and  from  their  employment.  Safeguards  were  suggested  in 
order  to  ensure  the  blind  travellers'  being  bona  fide  workmen  and 
it  was  explained  that  the  full  fare  often  pressed  heavily  on  blind 
persons,  who  are  doing  their  best  to  support  themselves.  We 
regret  to  state,  however,  that  the  appeal  was  not  successful.  On 
July  26th,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Railway  Clearing  House  in  London,  in 
which  he  said  that  "  after  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  subject" 
before  a  meeting  of  railway  representatives,  he  was  directed  to 
write  "  that  while  the  Companies  sympathise  with  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Blind,  they  regret  that  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  make  a 
difference  as  regards  the  passenger  fares  to  be  paid  by  blind 
persons  or  their  guides."  On  the  Continent  the  Blind  travel  free, 
as  will  be  seen  in  Mr.  Pine's  article. 
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9.  On  July  21st.  the  Worcester  Blind  College  held  its  last 
Speech  Day  at  Powyke  prior  to  entering  last  month  the  new 
buildings  at  Whittington  on  a  splendid  site  outside  Worcester. 
The  new  College,  which  can  accommodate  3c  scholars,  is  practi- 
cally due  to  the  generosity  of  the  late  Miss  Warrington.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Nicholson  on  the  splendid  list  of  honours  gained 
since  last  speech  day,  all  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  these 
pages. 


10.  The  Rev.  J.  Swinnerton,  Llandevaud  Vicarage, 
Caerleon,  Monmouthshire,  writes  to  say  that  he  wishes  to  hear 
of  any  blind  men  who  would  like  to  be  trained  for  the  office  of 
Lay  Readers.  Comfortable  quarters  are  provided  in  the 
Llandevaud  "  Country  Home  Change "  for  the  Blind,  a  small 
charge  only  being  made  for  the  students'  board  and  attendance. 
The  Rev.  G.  C.  Pope,  B.A.,  is  Warden  of  the  Home,  and  will 
assist  in  the  teaching  and  training  offered.  A  good  opportunity 
is  also  affoided  for  any  adult  blind  person  to  come  to  the  Home, 
and  learn  the  Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing. 


1 1 .  The  following  books  have  been  recently  added  to  the 
Free  Library  at  Oxford  : —  Gardner's  Introduction  to  English 
History,  vol.  3,  Anson's  "Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution" 
(select  ^chapters)  vol.  4,  the  first  two  volumes  of  Ward  Fowler's 
"  City  State  "  and  St.  Augustine's  "  In  Johannen  Tractatus." 


1  2.  The  Rochdale  Society  for  the  Blind,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  grant  from  the  Gardner's  Trust,  has  sent  their  blind  teacher 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Copenhagen  to  learn  the  method 
of  teaching  blind  men  shoemaking  by  means  of  the  special  tools 
invented  at  that  Institution,  where  shoemaking  has  been  satisfac 
torily  carried  on  for  over  40  years.  Last  year  there  were  9  pupils 
at  shoemaking,  besides  20  basketmakers,  3  ropemakers,  19  brush- 
makers,  3  chaircaners,  and  19  matmakers.  Some  years  ago  a 
sighted  shoemaker  was  sent  from  Norway  to  learn  the  method  of 
shoemaking  with  the  object  of  teaching  it  to  ihe  Blind  in  his 
country  and  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  principal  handicrafts 
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for  the  Blind  in  Norway.  Mr.  Moldenhawer,  the  eminently 
successful  director  of  the  Institution  at  Copenhagen  informs  us 
that  the  Blind  by  means  of  the  special  tools  can  make  boots  quite 
as  well  as  sighted  shoemakers.  Last  year  at  the  Institution  at 
Christiania  there  were  1 7  pupils  learning  shoemaking. 


13.  Dr.  Sommer,  who  is  himself  blind,  but  married  to  a 
sighted  lady,  has  opened  a  boarding-house  for  blind  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  7,  Greve's  Garten,  Bergedorf,  near  Hamburgh. 
Prospectuses  can  be  had  on  application  in  English,  French  and 
German.  Periodicals  in  Braille,  in  the  three  languages,  are  pro- 
vided at  the  Home,  and  opportunities  are  afforded  for  instruction 
in  German. 


14.  Mr.  A.  Sauerwald  has  a  shop  at  118,  Breitestrasse, 
Cologne,  where  the  Braille  music  published  throughout  the  world 
is  sold.     A  Braille  Catalogue  can  be  obtained  for  sixpence. 


15.  The  town  of  St.  Just-en-Chaussee  is  raising  a  sub- 
scription in  honour  of  Valentin  Hauy  and  Rene,  who  were  born 
there.  Subscriptions  for  the  monument,  which  already  exceed 
600  francs,  can  be  sent  to  Mons.  Robin,  Director  of  the 
Institution  Nationale  des  jeunes  aveugles  in  Paris. 


U 


REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 

for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind, 

held  in  Brussels  in  August,  1902. 

By  Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine,  Secretary  of  the  Midland  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Nottingham. 


An  International  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Palais  des 
Academies  in  Brussels  in  August  last.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the   Congress  was  the  outcome  of  the  one  held  in  Paris 
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during  the  International  Exhibition  of  1900.  That  Congress 
numbered  more  than  700  adherents  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  a  unanimous  wish  was  expressed  that  the  next  Meeting 
should  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1902.  The  Congress  was  held 
under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  H.M.  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  H.R.H.  Duke  Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria,  the 
eminent  oculist,  whose  skill  as  an  ophthalmologist  is  so  well 
known,  and  was  organised  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  Belgium. 
The  organising  Committee  in  its  preliminary  circular  stated  that, 
in  the  march  of  progress  which  so  distinguished  the  last  century, 
the  marvellous  expansion  of  schemes  of  charity,  solidarity  and 
mutual  aid  undoubtedly  held  the  first  place. 

The  question  of  educating  and  assisting  the  blind  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  among  those  raised  in  this  generous 
demonstration  of  Charity.  There  is  no  country  that  has  not 
created  establishments  to  train  and  arm  them  for  the  struggle  of 
life,  workshops  to  procure  them  labour,  aid  societies  to  succour 
them  in  every  need. 

The  recent  Congress  at  Brussels,  to  which  there  were  372 
adherents  representing  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  presided  over 
by  Reverend  Father  Amedeus  Stockmans,  President  of  the 
Organising  Committee,  Superior  General  of  the  Brothers  of 
Charity  at  Ghent.  The  formal  opening  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, August  6th,  at  9  a.m.,  when  an  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Congress,  M.  Van 
Heuval,  Minister  of  Justice,  in  the  chair,  who  was  accompanied 
by  M.  J.  Lejeune,  Minister  of  State,  Honorary  Vice-President. 
M.  B.  de  Latour,  Director  General,  Ministry  of  Justice,  M.  H. 
Lentz,  Inspector  General  of  the  Benevolent  Establishments  of 
Belgium,  M.  L.  Van  Schelle,  Director,  Ministry  of  Justice 
(Secretary  of  Congress),  &c. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  is  not  enough  to  pity  the 
Blind. 

1.  We  should  try  to  prevent  blindness  by  studying  the 
causes,  and  by  using  every  possible  means  of  prevention. 

2.  Those  who  are  blind  should  be  taken  care  of,  we  should 
aim  to  give  them  the  sight  of  intelligence,  educate  and  train  them 
and  make  them  as  self  dependent  as  possible. 
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Charity  accompanied  by  science  will  work  miracles.  Now 
charity  and  science  were  assembled  there.  He  gave  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  the  Congress,  which  he 
-declared  open. 

Father  Stockmans  replied  and  thanked  the  Belgian 
Government  for  its  patronage  and  assistance,  and  himself  gave  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  Delegates.  He  sketched  a  history  of 
what  had  already  been  accomplished  for  the  Blind  in  Belgium, 
;and  referred  in  terms  of  high  praise  to  what  had  been  done  for 
the  education  of  the  Blind  by  M.  J.  Lejeune  when  Minister  of 
Justice.  Formerly  many  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  were  neglected 
because  the  Communes  (towns  and  villages)  to  which  they 
belonged  had  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  were  often  in  want  of 
money.  By  the  Lejeune  law  of  1891,  a  "  fonds  commun  "  was 
established  in  every  province  as  a  Special  Fund  for  the  purpose. 

Father  Stockmans  stated  that  so  much  having  been  done  for 
the  education  and  care  of  blind  children,  there  was  much  yet  to 
be  done  for  the  elder  and  adult  blind  in  order  to  make  them 
self-supporting.  After  the  assembly  had  completed  its  official 
organisation  by  the  nomination  of  all  the  foreign  official 
Delegates  as  Vice-Presidents,  the  real  work  of  the  Congress 
began.  This  took  the  form  of  numerous  papers  which  had  been 
freely  invited  from  all  quarters  on  a  series  of  questions  circulated 
by  the  Organising  Committee  some  months  previously  in  all 
European  Countries,  about  80  having  been  sent  in. 

The  questions  were  : — 

1.  Which  are,  in  your  country,  the  most  remunerative 
trades  and  professions  for  the  blind  ? 

How  can  Aid  Societies  most  efficaciously  assist  the  blind  in 
procuring  work  ? 

2.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  introduce  into 
Workshops  for  the  blind,  sighted  assistants,  who  could  undertake 
that  part  of  the  work  which  the  blind  can  perform  but  very 
slowly  ? 

Would  not  this  division  of  labour  allow  the  introduction  of 
more  remunerative  work  in  the  shops  ?  What  would  be  the 
objections  to  tins  Scheme. 
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3.  State  vour  appreciation  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  adults  living  in  or  off  the  Workshop  premises  ? 

4.  Should  Schools,  Workshops,  and  other  Blind  Institutions- 
be  open  to  those  only  partially  blind  ?  What  degree  of  sight 
should  be  admitted  ? 

5.  What  do  you  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  Shorthand  for  the  blind  ? 

Submit  a  system  of  Shorthand  with  apparatus  for  increasing 
speed  in  writing  it,  if  possible  ? 

6.  How  should  recreations  be  understood  and  organised 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind  ?  Should  they  simply  consist  of 
conversation  while  walking  round  a  yard  or  garden,  or  may  they 
be  enlivened  by  active  games  ?  What  are  the  games  most 
suitable  to  the  Blind  boys,  girls,  infants,  young  people  ? 

Are  walks  outside  the  Institution  useful  to  the  Blind  ?  Are 
they  pleasing  to  them  ?  How  are  th^y  to  be  made  most 
practical  ? 

7.  Find  the  causes  of  blindness  in  populous  centres,  and 
suggest  the  best  means  of  prevention. 

On  the  first  question  M.  R.  Hauptvogel  (Leipsic),  himself 
blind,  advocated  the  Saxon  system  of  helping  the  Blind,  and 
stated  that  he  considered  family  life  amongst  the  sighted  was 
much  preferable  to  Institution  life.  He  enumerated  various 
advantages  which  he  considered  were  to  be  found  in  the  former 
over  the  latter.  Bro.  Isodore  C16  (Brussels)  stated  the  pro- 
fessions and  trades  by  means  of  which  the  blind  obtain  their 
livelihood  in  Belgium.  He  put  first,  Professors  of  Music, 
Organists,  Blind  Tuners  ;  and  among  the  best  trades  for  men  he 
named  re-seating  chairs  in  cane  and  rush,  basketmaking,  brush- 
making,  and  making  articles  in  wire.  For  women,  sewing, 
knitting,  lace  work,  etc.  He  s.tated  that  the  Blind  in  establishing 
a  trade  for  themselves  have  to  light  against  a  strong  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  who  believe  them  to  be  inefficient 
workmen  ;  there  is  also  the  difficulty  the  blind  man  has  in 
fetching  and  returning  his  work ;  he  works  slower  than  the 
sighted,  his  earnings  are  therefore  less  unless  he  charges  more 
for  his  goods,  but  he  then  runs  the  risk  of  losing  custom  ;  want 
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of  space  and  capital  often  prevent  him  from  keeping  a  suitable 
stock  so  as  to  execute  orders  at  once.  The  Patronage  or  Aid 
Societies  can  combat  these  obstacles  by  seeking  to  break  down 
this  prejudice  and  serve  as  agents  between  the  blind  workman 
and  the  public.  M.  Letot  (Hainin-lez-Boussu)  propounded  the 
rather  extraordinary  theory  that  the  blind  ought  to  learn  several 
trades,  even  the  musician  who  is  not  certain  of  finding  employ- 
ment as  such.  He  gave  interesting  details  on  the  management 
of  the  Federation  of  the  Belgian  Blind.  It  has  125  members, 
and  is  managed  by  the  blind  who  appeal  to  the  sighted  only  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity.  M.  Dom.  Martuscelli  (Naples) 
stated  that  in  Italy  the  most  favourable  occupation  was  basket- 
making,  and  of  professions,  that  of  Organist.  He  thought  that 
much  more  should  be  done,  and  as  Deaf  mutes  are  employed  in 
the  Customs,  so  the  blind  should  be  employed  in  working  the 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  systems.  M.  Moldenhawer,  the 
veteran  director  at  Copenhagen,  in  enumerating  the  trades  and 
professions  found  most  suitable  in  Denmark,  stated  that  music 
and  piano  tuning  gave  the  best  results.  But  they  also  carry  on 
basket  making,  shoe  making,  brush  making,  chair  re-seating  ;  and 
for  females,  in  addition  to  other  things,  sewing  by  hand  and 
machine.  Of  trades,  basket  making  and  shoe  making,  by  means 
of  special  tools  invented  at  the  Institution,  are  most  successful. 
Of  late  some  of  their  former  pupils  have  learnt  massage  and 
hygienic  gymnastics.  In  two  cases  a  girl  and  a  man  have  been 
engaged  as  telephonists  at  small  central  -stations,  and  they 
perform  their  duties  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
Bro.  Narcisse  (Ronchin-lez-Lille)  stated  that  the  organist  at 
Lille,  blind  from  birth,  was  appointed  after  a  competition  in 
which  he  beat  many  competitors,  and  this  had  had  an  excellent 
effect  in  checking  prejudices.  He  strongly  advocated,  however, 
and  with  much  good  sense,  that  those  who  do  not  possess  more 
than  average  musical  ability,  should  learn  a  manual  trade.  M. 
Monnier  (Geneva)  stated  that  in  Switzerland  the  Government 
■does  not  interfere  in  the  matter  of  public  assistance  and 
instruction  of  the  blind.  These  questions  are  left  to  the  Canton 
Governments  ;    but  they  do  not  maintain    Institutions   for   the 
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Blind.  The  education  and  care  of  the  Blind  thus  falls  to  private 
charity.  The  University  of  Berne  includes  several  blind 
professors,  and  there  is  a  blind  professor  of  Theology  at  Basle. 
["At  this  point  in  the  afternoon  sitting,  Cardinal  Goossens, 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin  and  Primate  of  Belgium,  entered  the 
Hall.  He  was  received  and  welcomed  by  the  President  and  the 
officials  of  the  Congress.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  returned 
thanks,  and  called  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  work  of 
the  Congress]. 

Mdle.  Bonjean,  blind  teacher  at  Ghlin-lez-Mons,  gave 
examples  of  the  making  of  fringes  for  furniture  carried  on  by  the 
blind  women  at  Ghlin.  Dr.  Javal  and  Lenderink  (Amsterdam) 
highly  recommended  typewriting  for  the  blind,  wherein  suitable 
blind  persons  may  become  of  service  in  offices,  where  the 
Manager  dictates  his  correspondence. 

The  Congress  passed  a  resolution  naming  the  actual 
occupations  practised  by  the  Blind,  and  expressed  a  hope  of  seeing 
the  list  largely  extended. 

On  the  second  question,  as  to  the  introduction  of  sighted 
helpers  into  blind  workshops,  some  diversity  of  opinion  was 
expressed  in  the  papers  read.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
this  must  be  done  with  great  caution,  and  the  Congress  finally 
inclined  to  the  view  of  M.  Moldenhawer,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  common  sense  one,  who  stated  that  it  is  profitable  to  have 
certain  parts  of  the  work  done  by  the  sighted  because  it  takes 
the  blind  too  long  to  perform  this,  but  the  sighted  ought  only  to 
be  auxiliary,  and  the  blind  the  principal  workers.  M- 
Moldenhawer  might  have  gone  a  step  further  and  said  that  it  is 
expedient  to  employ  a  certain  amount  of  sighted  labour  in  order 
to  perform  that  part  of  the  work  which  the  blind  cannot  do  at 
all,  and  which,  if  it  were  not  performed  by  the  sighted,  would 
deprive  the  blind  of  the  work  they  can  do. 

The  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  M.  Moldenhawer. 

At  the  close  of  the  sitting  the  members  adjourned  to  the 
Exhibition,  which  was  held  in  an  adjacent  Hall.  This  com- 
prised   articles    for    the   intellectual,   musical,    and    professional 
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education  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  articles  made  by  the  Blind.  A 
good  number  of  continental  Institutions  had  sent  in  exhibits. 
The  Exhibition  was  not  by  any  means  a  large  one,  but  there  was 
much  that  was  interesting,  though  it  could  not  be  said  to  com- 
prise very  much  that  was  of  practical  value  in  earning  a  living. 

The  two  Institutions  in  Brussels,  the  one  for  boys  at 
Woluwe- Saint- Lambert,  and  the  one  for  girls  at  Rempart-des- 
Moines,  had  each  a  good  display  of  basket  work,  wire-work,  dog 
muzzles,  letter  files,  lamp  shades  ;  and  also  various  educational 
apparatus  and  modifications  of  the  Braille  writing  frame, 
including  a  new  frame  wi  h  a  wider  bra^s  bv  which  the  Braille 
letter  is  written  above  and  the  Roman  letter  below,  the  bottom 
plate  having  three  lines  the  length  of  the  plate  instead  of  dots 
for  the  Braille,  and  fiw  lines  for  the  Roman  ;  a  fine  display  of 
wool-work,  knitting,  crocheting  by  the  girls,  and  some  very  good 
large  wall,  maps  made  with  cord  and  beads. 

The  Bruges  Institution  had  also  an  interesting  display  of 
baskets,  brushes,  rush -matting  and  other  goods. 

Herr  Kunz,  of  Illzach,  exhibited  an  extensive  di-play  of  his 
excellent  maps,  as  well  as  pictures  for  the  blind  in  relief,  animals, 
birds,  &c. 

Articles  more  or  less  numerous  were  also  sent  from  the 
Institution  at  Amsterdam  (basket  and  mat- work,  wool-work, 
ingenious  scissors  for  cutting  off  in  brush  making  for  females) ; 
Grave,  Lausanne,  Naples  (wool-work,  boots  and  shoes,  pencil 
writing  apparatus,  and  pencil  wiiting  apparatus  for  writing  music 
in  the  ordinary  staff  notation) ;  Ghlin-lez-Mons.  (wool-work, 
maps  in  raised  wood)  ;  Lisbon,  &c.  The  new  Dussaud  frame 
was  exhibited,  and  excited  much  interest.  This  machine  is 
excellent  in  principle,  and  the  invention  is  doubtless  an 
important  one,  for  it  must  surely  be  a  great  educational 
advantage  to  be  able  to  write  forwards  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
paDer  instead  of  having  to  master  writing  one  way  and  reading 
another  as  by  our  present  method.  It  is  much  easier  to  correct, 
but  it  must,  however,  be  made  to  interline,  and  if  possible  to 
interpoint,  before  its  advantages  can  be  said  to  supersede  the 
present  Braille  frame.     The  price  also  must  be  decreased.     Its 
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use  for  arithmetic  would  also  be  a  great  boon,  though  alterations 
and  correction  in  sums  would  not  be  n  -arly  so  simple  as  by  the 
arithmetic  frame  universally  used  in  this  country. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  was  a  new  system  of  musical  notation 
by  Mr.  A.  Stericker,  of  Aberdeen,  a  former  pupil  of  York  and 
Norwood.  Mr.  Stericker  was  present  at  the  exhibition  and  gave 
expositions  of  his  system,  the  chief  feature  being  that  the  parts 
or  voices  are  written  and  can  be  read  simultaneously. 

On  Thursday  Morning,  about  200  members  of  the  Congress 
visited  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  at  Woluwe- 
Saint- Lambert,  in  the  suburbs  of  Brussels.  This  is  the  Institution 
for  boys  only,  of  whom  there  are  92.  The  members  of  the 
Congress  were  received  in  the  Concert  Hall,  by  Father  Gilbert, 
the  Director  of  the  Institution,  where  a  concert  had  been 
arranged,  the  band  of  the  Institution  composed  of  30  blind 
members,  which  by  the  way  had  only  been  formed  about  six 
months,  performing  an  inspiriting  march  the  while.  Then 
followed  an  address  of  welcome  read  by  a  blind  boy,  and  some 
words  of  welcome  spoken  by  one  of  the  deaf  mute  boys.  The 
concert  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  music  was  of  a  high  order, 
and  evidently  much  pains  is  taken  with  the  music  at  the  Institu- 
tion. The  most  interesting  items  were  perhaps  those  in  which 
there  was  a  combination  of  pianos  and  harmoniums,  Meyer- 
beer's "  Marche  aux  Flambeaux  "  (3  performers),  Transcription 
from  Carmen  (4  performers)  and  Coppelia,  ballet  (2  performers. 
The  execution  of  these  pieces  was  very  fine  indeed.  The  band 
pieces  were  also  performed  with  much  spirit  and  precision. 

There  were  some  very  pretty  musical  drill  exercises,  and 
these  and  the  combined  marches  by  the  deaf  were  extremely 
smart  and  clean. 

Then  followed  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  and  school 
classes.  The  Institution  is  managed  by  the  Brothers  of  Chris- 
tian Charity,  and  it  appears  to  be  exceedingly  well  managed  too, 
and  a  thoroughly  good  education  given.  The  workshops  were 
also  visited,  but  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  of  a  special 
character,  except  the  wire  working.  Shapes  are  freely  used  in 
basket  making.     Brush  making  is  not  practised. 
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A  machine  for  stereotyping  Braille  to  be  blown  by  a  bellows 
like  an  organ  was  in  process  of  construction,  and  it  was  believed 
that  this  would  be  a  great  success  and  improvement  upon  any 
method  at  present  in  use. 

A  banquet  was  afterwards  given  in  the  Concert  Hall,  Father 
Stockmans  presiding,  after  which  a  number  of  complimentary 
speeches  were  given  by  the  representatives  of  various  countries, 
including  that  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  return  of  the  members  to  the  Congress  the  consid- 
eration of  question  3  was  entered  upon.  Mdle.  Bonjean's  paper 
argued  strongly  in  favour  of  living  out  for  adult  workmen,  the 
system  of  living  in  offering  in  her  opinion  only  one  advantage, 
that  of  a  definite  home,  whereas  the  disadvantages  are  many. 
Brother  Isidor  Cle  argued  on  the  other  hand  that  the  indoor 
system  was  necessary  except  for  the  married  or  those  who  lived 
near  the  workshops  or  who  can  attend  there  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Hedger,  the  Manager  of  the  Industrial  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Sydney,  contributed  a  sensible  paper  and  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  how  this  question  is  dealt  with  in  New 
South  Wales,  advocating  very  strongly  the  outdoor  system,  and 
the  meeting  rallied  very  much  to  Mr.  Hedger's  views. 

There  would  be  little  necessity  to  discuss  such  a  question  in 
this  country,  for  the  verdict  here  is  surely  unanimously  in  favour 
of  the  blind  workman  living  at  home  with  the  sighted,  and  there 
is  no  instance  of  able-bodied  workers  living  in  an  Institution, 
except  perhaps  it  be  the  Roman  Catholic  Institution,  at  Liverpool. 

The  Congress  passed  a  resolution  approving  of  the  outdoor 
system  for  adults  rather  than  the  indoor. 

The  busy  day  of  Thursday  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an 
interesting  visit  to  the  Royal  Institution  for  Girls,  at  Rue 
Rempart-des-Moines,  Brussels,  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
where  there  are  55  pupils. 

Here  an  excellent  Concert  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  was  given,  and  a  capital  exhibition  of  musical  gymnastic 
exercises  by  a  number  of  girls  in  classes  of  three  grades.  The 
Concert  opened  with  a  piece  "Homage  aux  Congressites,"  an 
overture  for  five  pianos  and   one  harmonium,  and  in  the  piece 
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"  Reston  tonjours  unies  "  one  piano,  one  harmonium,  12  mando- 
lines, four  violins  and  two  guitars  were  employed.  The  Concert 
concluded  with  a  most  interesting  representation  with  vocal 
music  of  the  National  History  of  Belgium  from  the  time  of 
Caesar  to  the  present  day. 

The  following  day,  under  the  Presidency  of  M.  J.  Lejeune, 
the  fourth  question  was  considered,  referring  to  the  wisdom  of 
admitting  into  schools  and  workshops  other  than  those  totally 
blind.  Some  extraordinary  views  were  pronounced  on  this 
subject.  M.  den  Ronden  (Grave")  opposed  the  admission  of 
the  partially  sighted  on  the  ground  that  they  are  prejudicial  to 
their  blind  schoolmates,  who  become  discouraged,  thinking  it 
impossible  to  compete  with  them. 

Other  speakers  followed  in  agreement  with  M.  den  Ronden, 
the  burden  of  their  arguments  being  laid  down  by  M.  Lenderink 
(Amsterdam)  as  follows  :— 

It  is  not  good  to  admit  those  afflicted  with  partial  blindness 
because  : — 

1  st.  The  partially  blind  discourages  the  latter  by  his 
progress,  which  is  more  rapid  with  the  same  degree  of  application. 

2nd.  Later  in  life  provided  with  the  same  Diploma,  he  will 
claim  the  same  public  support  as  the  blind. 

3rd.  Order  and  discipline  will  be  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
The  partially  blind  after  having  run  about  the  streets  can  easily 
introduce  bad  habits. 

4th.  Whilst  working  together  the  blind  will  only  be  too 
ready  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  partially  blind.  He  will  thus 
lose  confidence  in  himself,  and  end  by  becoming  idle  and 
ignorant. 

These  are  extraordinary  reasons,  and  one  would  venture  to 
think  there  are  othes  not  far  to  seek  far  stronger  in  favour  of 
the  admission  of  those  not  totally  blind.  M.  Moldenhawer 
struck  the  right  note  when  he  said  that  there  is  no  other  means 
of  giving  instruction  to  the  partially  blind.  We  do  not' require 
special  institutions  for  them,  for  surely  the  common  sense  view  is 
that  if  a  person  is  deprived  of  sight  to  the  extent  of  being  unable 
to  read   and  write,  or   get   his   living  in  tho  ordinary  way,  he  is 
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blind  enough,  and  we  need  not  argue  as  to  the  degree  of  blind- 
ness. This  is  the  standard  adopted  in  England.  While  the 
partially  blind  would  be  a  great  hindrance  in  sighted  schools 
they  are  a  great,  help  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  many  ways. 
What  an  appalling  Institution  it  would  be  where  there  were,  say 
a  hundred  pupils  all  totally  blind.  One  would  think  that  not 
only  the  management  but  the  pupils  themselves  would  be  very 
much  to  be  pitied. 

After  a  long  discussion  it  was  decided  that  there  are 
grounds  for  the  admission  of  the  partially  blind  because  these 
cannot  receive  instruction  elsewhere. 

On  question  5  there  were  wide  differences  of  opinion,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  discussion  purely  technical.  It  was  a  question  of 
determining  upon  a  system  which  abolished  the  inconveniences- 
of  Braille  writing  which  were  stated  as  follows  : — 

It  is  written  more  slowly  and  is  read  more  slowly  than 
ordinary  writing  ;  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  paper  ;  it  is  very 
costly,  books  printed  in  the  Braille  method  costing  as  much  as- 
25  or  30  times  as  much  as  those  in  the  ordinary  type.  The 
Congress  referred  all  the  proposed  systems  to  a  Committee. 

Numerous  papers  were  contributed  on  the  6th  question,. 
and  all  the  writers  were  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  games 
for  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  blind,  which  ought  to 
be  cultivated.  M.  Baldon's  (Sainte-Mande)  view  was  that 
recreations  for  the  blind  ought  to  be  those  which  contribute  to 
their  physical  development.  The  teacher  ought  to  make  the  play 
pleasant  and  to  encourage  and  organise  it.  The  best  games  are 
those  which  compel  the  blind  to  move  about,  such  as  skipping, 
jumping,  leaping,  wrestling,  blind  man's  buff,  trapeze,  etc. 
Swimming  is  a  good  exercise.  Walks  are  good,  but  should  not 
be  too  frequent.  Father  Gilbert  (Brussels)  also  emphasised  the 
necessity  of  active  games  for  physical  and  moral  development  of 
the  blind.  We  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  put  in  reach  of 
the  blind  the  games  of  the  sighted,  for  the  need  for  play  is  as 
innate  in  the  blind  child  as  in  the  sighted.  Father  Naeghels 
(Bruges)  pointed  out  that  blind  children  can  have  three  kinds  of 
recreation  : — Noisy  games,  such  as  running,  jumping,  practising 
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the  children  in  finding  one  another  by  the  sound  of  voice  or 
beating  with  hands  or  feet,  skipping.  Gymnastic  exercises  with 
simple  apparatus  and  drill.  Quiet  games  including  walks,  cards, 
lotto,  marbles,  table  billiards,  skittles,  top  spinning,  dominoes. 
Walks  are  of  great  value.  They  give  change  of  air,  and  practice 
in  walking  in  the  streets.  They  teach  the  exercise  of  care,  and 
are  a  means  of  education  for  hearing,  and  also  a  means  of 
instruction  by  the  sense  of  hearing  and  touch.  They  are  agree- 
able in  the  company  of  persons  who  will  explain  and  who  will 
let  the  blind  touch  the  interesting  things  met  with  during  walks. 

Several  other  speakers  advocated  cycles  with  three  or  four 
seats  directed  by  a  sighted  person,  also  stilts,  chamber 
gymnastics.  Where  games  are  carefully  supervised  they  do  not 
give  rise  to  more  accidents  than  in  sighted  schools. 

The  Congress  decided  that  a  larger  number  of  games  for 
the  sighted  might  be  practised  by  the  blind. 

On  the  7th  question  M.  le  Dr.  De  Mets  (Antwerp)  named 
four  orders  of  causes  of  blindness,  viz.  : — 

1.  Natural  predisposition,  congenital  or  acquired.  Inter- 
marriage with  those  of  the  same  blood.  Alcoholism,  Syphilis, 
Scrofula,  etc. 

2.  General  or  local  infection,  such  as  small-pox,  measles, 
scarletina,  typhus,  purulent  conjunctivitis  of  dytheric  or  granular 
origin. 

3.  Causes  connected  with  one's  occupation,  school  short- 
sightedness with  all  its  distant  consequences. 

4.  Traumatism,  trachoma,  conjunctivitis  of  the  newly-born, 
disease  of  the  eye  following  upon  local  or  general  infections, 
shortsightedness. 

M.  Dr.  De  Mets  proposed  certain  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  which  were  adopted  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Congress.     See  resolution  7. 

M.  Beghant  gave  very  interesting  statistics  on  the  attention 
given  to  the  newly-born  suffering  from  purulent  ophthalmia. 
They  were  treated  by  bathing  with  permanganate  of  potash. 
The  treatment  cost  20  centimes  per  child.  Out  of  3,359 
children  thus  treated  3,300  were  cured. 
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The  Turkish  Delegate,  Essad  Bey,  gave  clinical  details  and 
statistics  of  cases  of  blindness  from  granular  conjunctivitis,  a 
disease  which  is  very  wide-spread  in  Asia  Minor. 

After  a  communication  from  Dr.  Dor,  strongly  advocating 
an  International  language,  and  emphasising  the  advantage  there 
would  be  in  encouraging  its  spread  amongst  the  blind,  the 
Congress  adjourned. 

In  the  evening  a  Grand  Concert  was  given  by  the  blind  in 
the  Salle  de  Grande  Harmonie,  Brussels,  assisted  by  several 
distinguished  artistes.  The  Concert  was  of  a  high  character, 
and  the  striking  feature  was  again  the  use  that  is  made  of  pianos 
and  harmoniums  in  combination.  It  was  a  rare  experience  to 
hear  the  overtures  to  Tannhauser  and  Guillaume  Tell  performed 
on  three  grand  pianos  and  two  harmoniums,  and  they  were  given 
with  wonderful  power  and  precision.  The  dynamic  force  of  the 
forte  passages  was  contrasted  with  great  delicacy  in  the  softer 
movements.  Mr.  Edwin  Grasse,  a  talented  young  blind  violinist 
of  New  York,  who  is  studying  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels, 
played  very  beautifully  pieces  by  Goldmark  and  Paginim. 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  questions  extra  to  the 
prearranged  programme.  Mdle.  Blanchaert  (Ghent)  read  a 
paper  on  "  Is  it  of  advantage  to  introduce  into  schools  for  young 
blind  girls  a  course  of  cooking  and  housework  "  ? 

The  speaker  gave  her  opinion  in  the  affirmative  because, 

1 .  The  young  girl,  called  to  live  in  a  family,  might  make 
herself  not  only  less  of  a  burden,  but  even  useful. 

2.  At  a  more  advanced  age  the  blind  female  runs  a  great 
risk  of  finding  herself  alone.  Her  knowledge  then  of  cooking 
and  housework  comes  in  most  useful,  as  she  can  manage  her  own 
little  household  without  having  to  call  and  depend  upon  the 
assistance  of  others. 

Many  opinions  were  expressed  urging  need  for  free  railway 
travelling  for  the  guides  who  accompany  the  blind.  A  reduction 
of  fare  or  free  travelling  is  granted  in  some  countries.  From 
further  enquiries  I  find  that  so  far  as  the  blind  themselves  are 
concerned,  railway  travelling  is  already  free ;  and  in  France 
nearly  everything  is  free  to  them,  including  travelling,  admission 
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to  the  opera,  concerts,  &c,  though  this  applies  only  to  the  blind 
who  belong  to  the  "  Soci6te  des  Aveugles  "  which  is  a  Govern- 
ment Institution. 

It  was  also  urged  that  there  should  be  the  same  postal  rates 
for  Braille  writing  as  for  ordinary  printed  books,  such  as  exists  in 
France. 

M.  Lundberg  (Stockholm)  complained  that  prison  work 
competed  unfairly  in  the  case  of  the  blind  who  are  engaged  in 
basket  and  brush  making,  two  of  the  few  occupations  which  are 
open  to  them,  and  he  urged  the  abolition  of  these  trades  in 
prison,  where  so  many  occupations  are  possible. 

M.  Sternheim  of  Lille,  proposed  the  formation  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  undertake  the  perfecting  of  the  Braille  system,  especially 
in  connection  with  languages  other  than  that  of  France. 

After  discussion  the  meeting  decided  that  the  question 
should  have  the  first  place  in  the  next  Congress.  The  Congress 
then  closed  after  having  charged  the  select  Committee  to  fix  the 
year  and  place  for  the  next  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  either 
at  Rome,  Vienna  or  Cairo.  The  members  of  the  Congress  were 
then  photographed,  and  in  the  evening  a  closing  banquet  was 
held  at  the  Chateau  de  Tervueren,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  sister  of  the  King  and  widow  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico,  now  used  as  a  Colonial  Museum  for 
objects  connected  with  the  Congo  Free  State. 

About  a  hundred  members  of  the  Congress  also  visited 
under  the  guidance  of  Father  Stockmans,  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  at  Bruges. 

Father  Naeghels  the  Director  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Institution  which  unlike  the  Brussels  Institu- 
tion is  for  both  sexes,  of  whom  there  are  32  boys  and  28  girls.  ' 

He  stated  that  the  pupils' are  educated  and  trained  as  far  as 
possible  to  gain  their  own  living,  either  by  their  labour  or  by 
their  art,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  blind  were  all  living  in  the 
country  or  in  small  towns,  and  sighted  musicians  were  so 
numerous  that  only  the  phenomenonally  gifted  blind  musicians 
could  hope  to  make  a  living,  they  directed  all  the  blind  in 
manual  occupations.  The  trades  carried  on  were  rush  mat 
making,   brush   making,    basket  making,    cane  and  straw  work; 
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and  for  the  girls,  crocheting,  knitting  and  network,  and  they  had 
the  satisfaction  that  nearly  all  the  blind  in  a  normal  state  of 
health  were  able  to  gain  a  sufficient  and  honourable  living  with 
their  work.  Father  Naeghels  also  stated  that  they  never  lost 
sight  of  their  pupils,  who  visit  the  Institution  every  two  or  three 
years  for  a  few  days,  are  supplied  with  raw  materials  and  are 
recommended  to  the  Authorities  and  benevolent  people  of  the 
country. 

The  literary  education  includes  the  two  languages,  Flemish 
and  French,  a  little  English  and  German,  arithmetic,  geography 
history,  nature-work,  also  Latin  for  the  explanation  of 
ecclesiastical  songs,  and  the  theory  of  their  trades. 

A  sound  and  careful  education  appears  to  be  given,  but  the 
workshops  like  those  at  the  other  Institutions  visited  are  not 
very  extensive.  The  system  of  employing  the  blind  as  paid 
workers  in  workshops  attached  to  the  Institution  does  not  appear 
to  prevail  to  any  great  extent  in  Belgium  as  it  does  in  this 
country,  and  it  would  be  an  experience  for  the  continental 
friends  of  the  blind  to  visit  some  of  our  English  and  Scotch 
workshops  and  factories  where  large  numbers  of  the  outdoor  are 
daily  employed. 

The  following  formal  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Congress  : — 

I. — The  Congress  is  of  opinion  :  i.  That  it  cannot  lay  down 
fixed  rules  for  the  trades  which  the  blind  can  with  advantage 
pursue  ;  that  each  country  must  be  left  to  introduce  those  which 
;are  best  suited  to  their  districts. 

2.  The  Congress  expresses  a  hope  that  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  blind  will  take  active  steps  to  procure  work  for 
the  blind  by  advertisement  and  by  all  other  possible  means  ;  to 
find  out  new  industries  for  the  blind,  and  to  use  their  influence 
in  getting  them  admitted,  if  only  for  a  trial,  into  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  offices. 

3.  The  Congress  hopes  to  see  universally  established 
Professional  Unions,  Saleshops,  and  Workshops  in  places  where 
-there  is  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  blind  to  establish  them, 
and  where  such  Workshops  do  not  hinder  the  blind  working  in 
their  own  homes. 
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II.  Seeing  that  the  employment  of  sighted  men  in  Work- 
shops for  adult  blind  would  allow  the  latter  to  execute  a  larger 
variety  of  work,  the  Congress  thinks  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  introduce  sighted  helpers  in  such  Workshops  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  sighted  man  is  merely  a 
helper  and  that  the  blind  man  remains  the  principal  workman. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  the  sighted  man  should  not  work  in  the 
same  room  as  the  blind  workman. 

III. — The  Congress  is  of  opinion  :  i .  That  generally  the  out- 
mate  system  is  preferable  to  the  inmate  for  adult  workers.  It 
thinks,  however,  that  it  ought  to  recommend  the  inmate  system 
for  the  blind  without  resources  and  without  family,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  manage  for  them- 
selves. 

2.  Wherever  the  Inmate  system  is  in  practice  it  ought  to- 
be  on  home  and  family  lines,  where  the  blind  live  with  the 
freedom  of  home,  and  not  merely  a  place  of  refuge  under  strict 
Institution  rule. 

3.  The  Congress  thinks  that  Workshops  are  only  to  be 
recommended  for  the  blind  who  cannot  make  a  living  when 
working  alone  by  themselves. 

IV. — The  Congress  is  of  opinion:  1.  That  it  is  good  to 
admit  into  Schools,  Workrooms,  Workshops,  and  other  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind,  persons  afflicted  with  partial  blindness  only, 
from  the  moment  when  their  degree  of  sight  does  not  permit  them 
to  profitably  follow  the  ordinary  school  course,  or  to  follow  a  trade 
other  than  those  open  to  the  blind. 

2.  That  a  child  ought  not  to  be  refused,  though  enjoying  a 
large  amount  of  sight,  when  a  thorough  medical  examination 
proves  that  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  blind  in  a  future 
more  or  less  remote. 

V. — 1.  That  stenography  is  of  use  to  the  blind  who  wish  to 
continue  their  studies. 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  method  to  be  adopted  is  easy 
to  learn,  capable  of  being  clearly  and  rapidly  read,  that  it  effects 
for  the  writing  a  considerable  saving  in  paper  and  time,  and  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  can  apply  to  all  languages,  even 
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to  the  dead  languages  and  to  Esparanto.     (Proposed  universal 
language.) 

VI. —  i.  As  recreation  ought  to  be  for  the  blind  an  exercise 
favourable  to  his  physical  developments,  the  Congress  recom- 
mends masters  to  try  and  make  the  active  games  liked,  and  to 
encourage  them,  without  at  all  making  them  compulsory,  especially 
for  young  people  of  a  certain  age. 

2.  That  a  large  number  of  games  for  the  sighted  may  be 
introduced  for  the  blind  on  the  condition  of  having  a  playground 
without  obstacles,  and  under  vigilant  and  experienced  supervision. 

3.  That  the  usefulness  of  walks  is  indisputable,  because 
they  help  in  the  physical  development,  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  pupils,  and  furnish  them  with  manifold  opportunities  of 
increasing  their  practical  knowledge. 

VII. — 1 .  The  Congress  hopes  the  Governments  of  different 
countries  will  take  all  possible  measures  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  blindness. 

2.  It  begs  them  to  procure  for  the  smallest  villages  all  th<» 
necessary  medical  aid. 

3 .  It  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  measures  :— 

a.  Medical  Inspection  of  Workshops,  Factories  and  Schcr  Is 
with  power  to  enforce  recommendations. 

b.  Improvement  of  workmen's  dwellings. 

c.  Regulation  of  conditions  of  work,  and  compensation  for 
accidents  sustained  in  following  occupations. 

d.  The  erection  of  dispensaries  for  those  suffering  from  the 
the  eye,  and  especially  for  those  afflicted  with  granular 
conjunctivitis  ;  the  isolation  and  medical  treatment  of 
cases  of  trachoma  in  all  centres  of  any  importance. 

Resolutions  on  the  Frek  Questions. 

1.  To  see  that  the  Railway  Companies  grant  free  railway 
travelling  to  the  guide  who  accompanies  the  Blind,  as  well  as  free 
entry  and  exit  to  the  railway  stations  for  the  guide  taking  the 
Blind  to  the  train  or  going  to  meet  him. 

2.  That  the  Postal  Authorities  fix  the  rate  of  postage  for 
raised  writing  at  the  same  scale  as  for  printed  matter. 

3.  To  forbid  absolutely  the  sale  of  such  prison-made 
articles  as  constitute  the  livelihood  of  the  blind  ;  this  prohibition 
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only  operating  so  far  as  the  production  of  blind  work  is  sufficient 
for  the  need  of  the  country. 

4.  On  the  questions  modifying  the  Braille  type,  the 
Congress  thinks  it  unwise  to  interfere  with  the  system  actually  in 
use,  without  having  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  proposed 
changes  ;  it  decided  to  place  this  question  first  on  the  Agenda 
for  the  next  Congress. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  th-at  all  the  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  Belgium  are  private  and  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
the  State.  Several  of  them  are  joint  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  as 
well  as  for  the  Blind,  and  they  receive  paying  pupils  as  well  as 
indigent  Blind.  The  charges  for  the  indigent  Blind  are  made  in 
conformity  with  the  Law  of  1891  in  re  public  assistance,  which 
enacts  : — 

That  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  defective  indigents  and  also  the  maintenance  of  deal 
and  dumb  and  blind  indigents  placed  in  special  Institutions  to 
receive  instruction  therein  is  defrayed  conjointly — half  by  the 
Common  Fund  (Le  fonds  com-mun)  of  the  Province  in  which 
the  blind  person  lives.  This  is  raised  by  contributions  from 
the  various  Local  Authorities  of  all  the  smaller  districts  form- 
ing the  province,  and  is  based  partly  upon  their  population 
and  partly  upon  their  rateable  values,  but  not  upon  the 
number  of  blind.  This  common  fund  is  intended  solely  for 
the  relief  of  the  needy  and  afflicted  of  all  kinds,  and  it  there- 
fore pays  half  the  cost  of  the  blind  child  at  school.  The 
Province  again,  from  a  general  rate  or  ordinary  fund,  pays  one- 
eighth  of  the  cost,  and  the  remaining  three-eighths  is  paid  by 
the  State  from  Imperial  taxes. 

In  regard  to  Aid  Societies  it  may  be  mentioned  there  has 
recently  been  established  in  Brussels  a  Society  having  for  its 
objects : — 

j.  To  seek  out  blind  children  of  school  age,  and  to 
facilitate  their  admission  to  the  Institution. 

2.  To  teach  the  parents  of  all  the  young  Blind  to  look 
after  the  early  education  of  their  children. 

3.  To  assist  the  Blind  on  leaving  the  Institution  to 
establish  themselves  suitably  for  the  exercise  of  their  trade  or 
profession. 
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+.  To  endeavour  to  find  places  for  them,  to  get  them  a 
connection,  to  sell  their  work,  etc. 

5.  To  establish  or  endow,  in  proportion  to  its  resources 
and  to  the  need  which  makes  itself  felt,  a  tutelary  school  for  all 
young  blind  persons,  a  professional  school  for  the  adult  Blind, 
workshops,  saleshops,  a  library,  etc. 

6.  To  assist  the  Blind  in  all  the  needs  of  life. 

Tabulated  Statement  of 

Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  Belgium. 

Name  of  Institution.  Number  of  Pupils. 

Boys.     Girls.     Total. 

A.  Institutions  for  Boys  only. 

1.  Institution   of  the    Blind   and  Deaf  at 

Maeseyck.  15         ...  15. 

2.  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

at  Woluwe- Saint- Lambert,  Brussels.  92         ...         92. 

B.  Institutions  for  Girls  only. 

3.  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Rue 

Rempart-des-Moines,  Brussels.  ...         55         55. 

4.  Institution   for   the   Blind  and  Deaf  at 

Maeseyck.  ...  11  11. 

C.  Institutions  for  both  sexes. 

5.  Royal  Institution  for  Blind  and  Deaf, 

Bruges.  32         28         60. 

6.  Institution    for    the     Blind    at    Ghlin, 

(Hainaut.)  57         39         96. 

7.  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Liege.  23  16         39. 


Totals     219       149       369. 


What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  Congress  ?  It  was  con- 
ceived in  an  earnest  desire  for  the  research  of  all  that  can  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Blind.  The  sittings  were  well  attended 
throughout,  and  great  earnestness  was  the  feature  of  all  of  them  ; 
and  though  one  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  many  of  the 
opinions  expressed  or  perhaps  some  portions  of  the  resolutions, 
yet  in  the  main  we  may  be  satisfied,  I  think  that  the  right 
decisions  were  arrived  at ;  and  so  large  a  gathering  of  those 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  Blind  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent  and  other  portions  of  the  world  cannot  fail  to  be  for 
good.  One  would  be  rather  inclined  to  think,  judging  from 
some  of  the  questions  set  and  the  resolutions  arrived  at,  that 
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opinion  and  practice  are  a  little  in  advance  in  this  country,  but 
there  can  surely  be  nothing  more  calculated  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  opinion  and  to  encourage  progress  than  Congresses 
such  as  the  one  that  has  just  been  held. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  to  these  Congresses,  which 
have  been  held  both  on  the  Continent  and  here  in  England,  that 
the  marked  progress  of  all  matters  in  relation  to  the  Blind  during 
the  last  20  years  is  due. 

The  official  Delegates  to  the  Congress  from  the  British 
Government  were  Mr.  T.  King,  H.M.  Chief  Senior  Inspector  of 
Schools,  and  Dr.  Eicholz,  the  Government  specialist  on  Schools 
for  defective  children.  I  cannot  close  without  expressing  my 
heartiest  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood  of  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  who  was  also  present,  for  much 
valuable  assistance  with  the  translations. 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 

During    the    past    few    months    the  following   works    have 
been  stereotyped   in  Braille  by  the   British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  206,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
Green's    Short    History   of    the    English    People,    vols. 

vii.  to  xiv.  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .     each 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  (interpointed)  vols.  iv.  and  v.        „ 
Silas  Marner,  vols.  i.  and  iii. 

>»  „        vol.  ii 

Peep  behind  the  Scenes,  vols.  i.  and  ii.     . . 

„  „  „         (completion),  vol.  iii. 

Church  Hymnary  Tunes,  vols.  i.  to  ii. 
Songs  without  Words  (Klindworth  Ed.),  vol.  iii. 

pletion)  . . 
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In   Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,  104,   Queen's  Road, 

Brighton  : —  s.    d. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  in  2  vols.              . .  .  .     each  4     6 

Britain's  King  and  Queen,  vol.  i.   .  .          .  .  .  .          .  .  46 


By  the  Northern  Counties  Blind  Society,  2,  Howard  Street, 
North  Shields : — 

In  Moon's  type,  History  of  Ireland,  in  4  vols.     .  .  .  .     15     o 

In  Braille  tvpe,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (abridged),  2  vols.  8     o 

Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  295,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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